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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 



Conducted by Elvira D. Cabell, Chicago Normal College 



The Certified High School a Substitute for College- 
Entrance Examinations 

Miss Helena E. Hartshorn, writing in the September issue of Edu- 
cation ("The College Entrance Examination in English") believes that 
the days of the college-entrance examination are numbered. A satis- 
factory substitute for "this obnoxious torment" would be, she thinks, 
the certifying of the high school by the college, and acceptance, there- 
after, by the college, of students recommended by the high-school fac 
ulty, at least until they had demonstrated their inability to fulfil college 
requirements. That this plan would involve careful inspection of 
teachers, equipment, and methods on the part of the college, and on the 
part of the high school much improvement to enable it to endure this 
inspection successfully, appears to the writer a great advantage. The 
need of diminishing the number of students to the teacher and of increas- 
ing the equipment for the study of English would then be seen. The 
promise of a forthcoming national syllabus for the high school is reckoned 
as one of the signs of better times. 



English Literature in American Colleges Not a Liberal 

Study 

That English literature as at present taught in American colleges is 
not and cannot be the vehicle of a liberal education is the opinion 
expressed both by Professor Alfred D. Sheffield in an article in the spring 
number of the Mid-West Quarterly entitled "College Study of English" 
and by Professor Frank Aydelotte in the September issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly ("English as Humane Letters"). It fails, both think, because 
courses given over to dilettante "appreciation" or preoccupied with 
linguistics and investigation of historical sources — the two types at 
present dominant in college curricula — cannot furnish the essential 
thing. This essential is, in Mr. Sheffield's words, "the initiation of 
qualified young people into the thinking of the world," or, in Mr. Ayde- 
lotte's, " the development of that power of keen, sane thinking which is 
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the distinguishing mark of a liberal education." As a program of 
reform, the latter urges reaching through English literature to the fun- 
damental thought of English writers upon the problems of life. Mr. 
Sheffield indicates three lines of development for American college 
courses in literature: "the tracing through literature of this or that 
strand in our cultural tradition" (say chivalry, as made clear in history, 
romance, and poetry); the careful consideration of biographical values; 
historical study of literary types. These are to be pursued with unin- 
termittent regard to their "relevance" to the realities of the student's 
life. In a word, both study and "composition" are to be conducted in 
a way to stimulate and test the student's thinking on matters worth his 
thought; for "neither the college nor society will test his appreciation 
of books, but society will, and the college should, test his grip of ideas — 
not only of such codified ideas as puritanism, neo-classicism, democracy, 
but of the great basic themes: ambition, loyalty, sympathy with one's 
kind, and love between man and woman." 



Prerequisites of an Adequate System of Instruction in 

Reading 

Under the title "Measurement of the Efficiency of Instruction in 
Reading" Mr. H. S. Brown in the Elementary School Teacher 1 for June, 
1914, determines and examines the constituent elements in efficient 
reading, points out lines of investigation necessary to the establishment 
of a system of instruction adequate to secure such reading, and describes 
tests devised by him to measure the results of given methods in terms of 
these elements. The results actually obtained by him from applying 
the tests are to be given in a later number. According to Mr. Brown, 
there are three lines of work that must be carried through before the 
schools can possibly be fully equipped to teach reading. These are 
(1) comprehensive survey of the social needs of the individual in terms 
of reading abilities; (2) formulation of an experimental technique of 
instruction based, on the one hand, upon the discoveries of facts of the 
psychology and physiology of reading and, on the other, of child nature; 
(3) the evaluation and testing of the various elements entering into this 
formulation. The three factors entering into reading efficiency are said 
to be the amount that can be read in a given time, or the person's rate 
of reading; the amount of what has been read that can be reproduced, 

■With the September (1914) issue the name of this journal was changed to Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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or the quantity of reproduction; the accuracy of the reproduction, or 
its quality. These three elements, separately considered, of the chil- 
dren's reading ability, the tests were arranged to show; but since the total 
efficiency of each person's reading would depend upon the way in which 
these elements are combined in his case, and various combinations might 
produce an equally high total efficiency, an arbitrary unit of measure- 
ment was established by which the total efficiency of each child could be 
measured. 

A Child's Progress in Speech 

An interesting contribution to the accumulating mass of information 
on this subject is made by Professor W. G. Bateman in the June number 
of the Journal of Educational Psychology. The subject of the study was 
the author's little girl. Two vocabularies are given, the first consisting 
of 10 words "in regular use" by the child at twelve months of age, the 
second of 405 words recorded when she had completed her twenty-eighth 
month. Comparison of this vocabulary with those recorded of other 
children of the same age showed no great divergence in respect of the 
number of words; the number of verbs and adverbs was comparatively 
large, the number of nouns comparatively small. Detailed account is 
given of the child's manner of acquiring speech — of the character of her 
cries, her experimentation with combinations of sound, her " original 
method of learning sentence structure, which was justified by results." 



